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STIM ULAT t2D by the sabstanoa 
Qf the li|e report of the African Institutioti, 
and ia . yiew of the actual political and com-!> 
mercial relations of Africa with this country, I 
cannot forbear again addressing yon oil the 
subject of the great valne and importance of 
that Ccntinent to Gresi Biatain. 

Ik order to fulfil the c(|iiditums ^f this «s« 
sumption; . it will be nece^saipyj in the first place, 

■ 

to advert to the reasons, or.caiisesy^of the f^tilure 
of tlie Afi'iCAii Institution ; and that, as weU in res- 
pect of tli»ftbdit(09 of the S|itTe Tpi^fi* as of the 
civiUsaiioft.or aiiicli<tr«tiisi. of t)i« pr«|ient state 

». ' «k • ' 1 ' • If 



of that country : — Secondly! and a& the natural 
consequence only of such Enquiry, it will form 
part of my intention to point out the most feasi- 
ble, natural, and bbviotts megtro cif more effec- 
tually promoting tho86 d^ ects ; and, lastly, I 
shall endeavour to shew, that the same may not 
only be made to go hand in hand with, and co- 
opers^te towards, one joint effect, each respeco 
tive intent mntiially promoting and furthering the 
^iSt^r, Wit flik ihey m*jr b* ttetrkfi into execution 
it'^'SsiArti titn^ with tiieieMabHlhtneAft^aiidpttK 
tttdtibn df v«ry i^'p<MUii pdliiUna fM*f toWc, and 

tv^ Affida «tt*SwafBHfafer. It i«'t6y objfeet. 
te dktft, ittl^j^rsoaaeW cotfvitlce ybur'Lolrfahii^ 
that the a6ieHbiati«jA oJP ttaj pi^ea«Al stm bf !ii>. 
liMat etiM6lM»'<M'dSfl^tiasl fMAitihs^^^^ con- 



W^'siitttatftii^l^' <««i4i* into: •ffeotv 6«i*i if 
the matter he rightly findef stood and set o6oK«r 



- ■ * \ 

«ikt ikt^ idUU lAumoitUbfy MtMt^ pv*m*f9« 

ibrii^ about, or produce each other* 

CbUvatMABuy, th«rafore>.«ttb <ki9 inteii- 

iioo, I pnfMMe to tiieat tlieae tinee itUttuuei cAh 

a 

jeote d my preteqt aMvets in thrar BfHoml ^ 

ibse, o£ your licnrAdiiff a abborrBnoe of,, laid meili^ 
Atttiou to aboliih, ikm abMwiUc tei»fte inUm 
jpesums of the iisforjxinate naltTes o£. Afrumi 
I eannotf tt t}i« rame timcv da ^tkcarwite Aan 
^OQcIo^, that y^wi wH certtioly ci^ bj^rose, |f 
i^ mow probaUf fttDmot^ soy rftt}6iia& ««4 
likely {^an, «w 4ba civttm4»M or ameliori^tiw 
of tine freaetft etaite df that conti#f ut j-^but if 
^&e«e <d)9ects dbo«id iwfy fae tlie ac^atoets of a 
^ery valuable coinvDercial iniercoiii»e between 
the two . cpantries^ I cannot but^ presome^ in 
tbe j^E^sent inpsdred stat^ of oxxt foreign 

conunercc^ the very mrvp and main ^goring of 
t}ie wealith and strength of &e state/ Aat yoa 
^iU make , every reasonable use of the power 

4[;ommittedl to your diargo for the promotion 
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of Moh desirable benefits, and national advan*- 
tages. 

In the first place, then it. cannot bat he^ 
evident, that the causes of the failure of the 
Afri^n Company and Institution are very many 

and obvious : they undertook, in fact, too mnch ; 
not only more than they were, by any possi- 
lulity, able to perform, or to do any thing effec- 
tnal towards accomplishing, but which all the 
power and vigour of the British government 
even, unless particularly aided by very favouiv 
able natural circumstances, (never in the way, 
nor contemplation, of the African Institution,) 
' - may be wholly inadequate to bring about. 

The two points of the colonisation and 
civilisation of Africa stand in this predicaments 

As for the abolition of the slave trade, that 
we must take to be the ultimate and only of all the 
efforts of the Institution, Colonisation was to 
introduce and assist civilisation, and civilisation, 
(the consequence) was to be the chief means 
of the proposed abolition. — The idea is, indeed, 
l^pod ai^d sound ; the judgement only in respect 



•f the means by which these freat ends were 
' to be farthered or attained is alone to be im« 

peached. 

As to coronisation, in the first instance^ we 
have, within our own experience, the great diffi- 
cnlty and expence of forming any thing like 
a respectable colony^ even with all the powerful 
and possible assistance and protection of a vi- 
gorous government, in the Instance of Botany 
Bay; where the individuals who w^re to co^ 
Ionize the new couptry, had been born and bred, 
or educated even, to mature age in a civilised 
country. — The very slow rise also of our former 
colonies in America, and their various and total 
failures in the first instance, are as remarkable 
as incontestable. 

Now with this knowledge and experience 
it'should seem no way wonderful, that the A/ri' 
can Institution should have failed in the Hercu- 
lean tajik of colonisation 1 

As for 1;he civilisation of Africa, that should 
seesn a still more improbable or impossible 
labour, since it mi^ foe fairly doubted vidiether 
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my n^im, wii9W}f loAtitaiticnpi, ever «bs4lat^jF 
ckiliaed any othw peofple: the inmost fhal cait 
be done in such a case is to afford tbB naiioQ 
wJbtQse ^3«QdilUiQ isf tp bi^ diiu^e^ an a4^quate 
sttmukis ibir and ifa^ 9QieM» /oi^cipiUsi^ tkem^ 
Mdims. CiviKiatiQ& mutt mcbtdk the int^rucfmL 
ivf aay people in Jttrt$ and arms ; Ae fhii»g itsetf 
i»ay h^ ui^terly mpcfssible for tilii most powerful 
91^ ealig^fstkcd goreniment to a^eooDiplishy and 
Q^aiialy Btay be pr^isumed beyond the ability of 
my. Qampmijf ior Instit^km to effeet^ foist be- 
ym^ Hitt quisiitioo, if such objects be mjudkiomhf 
^to«ftpt^d^op j»i,, about, ihey wiU be ubsoluUhf 

IK: the Ihied pl^fibe, tiben^ if it ihdl be toteir- 
ably obvious that any Company or iMtitution 
«ro wbo% iMt^uat^ i^ the gntait imd united 
Ji^j^0civs of the 4:akinsati0n and diyaiisatMia of 
4mf^ a eotttmeeA as J^rioa, it caaoot £mI to be 
equally so that they muit be ^liite as incoiBpcAent 
; to4t^ ^mp tluttgQlQftotaal: tawacds tite maitiobject 
;M "^iir the-:AB«tti£i!ui||r of AmshAsrm TU^am; 
Adft JBOst Meiaitr<i(ia^ csuie 



if it shall dppiear, that ^veA :their etmHii erMka^ 
voars in this way shall hare been iv^mdiciomif. 
€lireoted mA attempted. 

' TAe^ ieAteA ^ibolitian can ohly be Woughlf 
about either by the civilisation of the people 
of Africa, or by its colonisation^ eitiier of whiehi 
probably, it will be now granted th^ Company 
and Institdtioli weire utterly inadequate (0 ; or 
else tills objeet dsnst be accomplished by the na-^ 
tional legtalationi and the naVal coercion^ of the 
various powers of Europe ; but at any rate if 
this be tiot to be brought about by all the no* 
tianal power 9 und the weight, of Great Britain in 
the Congress of Europe, it must be evident the 
same cannot assuredly be within the means of 
any such establishments as those in question: 
lastly, this consummation of our wishes may 
be ^ected by the united action of civilisation 
on the part of Africa, and naval interdiction on 
that of the nations of Europe concerned therein; 
and, conscquiMtly, as. either are beyond the 
means of any Company or Institution to bring 
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•bout, this case will be equally out of the ques- 

r 

tioQ in tb^ present instance. 

Thus much, therefore, I should presume^ 
may suffice tQ account, satisfactorily, for the 
failure of the endeavours of the African Institu- 
tion and Company in respect of the objects which 
they had undertaken to further or accomplish* 

We come now, in the second place, to the 
consideration of any n atural or feasible means of 
promoting the civilisation and amelioration of 
the present state of Africa ; and in the first place 
it will be necessary, for this end, to define more 
particularly in what civilisation consists. 

4 

Civilisation, then, I take to mean the 

I 

voluntary and established subjection of any 
people to good and wise laws, and the cdnsequent 
cultivation and estimation of the military art, 
on which dep^ds the protection of those laws. 

When these matters come to be well 
agreed upon and established, then will commerce 
and agriculture most eminently flourish, and 
Industry, and all the beneficial energies of man, 
be most completely and beneficially developed. 
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]^lG^yr^ t^eui-j^ tUsg kom^v^ can be effected 
By eomaieiica^ aloney mcladkig' agriculture:} as ^ 
faiiiDoii;of: the same, Cbniinerce, the natarai 
€ODsoqufifio&i oC^ IkKdiM^y^^ ie^ ti|p {»lir^<it^ «f Itade^ 
pendloce and Liberty ptoper^y oiidersteed^; and' 
when once these ta](pe root; in^any owntry ^. 
s^va^d scieocea aeo^ follow- in th^ train^ 
Any peo|)jk iattfaia i^tuatiaii^aire eivilifaed^ 

lN;|>ilSTjB¥ and jadieiaus aetiirhy» whether 
ihe6^ consistmciTU' labour of anyniort'i or^in mi« 

litaiy dwajrfui* maanlapi^d aftd peweyered^ 
which i» aa much a- qpecies of Jabonv^aa^any other 
ajrt or indoatry, and the protection . of ^property 
by equitable laws^ miuit' suffiee^ in the ^tain. to 
constitute the civilisatioa of aay peopl^^ and 
aach, therefore^ may be deemed ite proper dtefini- 
tiion« 

* VPk hare seen above, that there are but twa 

«&o<»al meras of abolishing the slave trade in 

c 
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Africa ; namely, Coercion and ititerdiction on tfa# 
part of kll the powers concerned therein, on the ' 
one hi^nd, and the introduction of civilisatioh' 
mAo the interior of Africa, ' from whence the^ 

slaves are procured, on the other. Mow upon' 
the principle that the most effectual means of 
eivilisation will be to offer as strongs a stimulus 
as possible to profitable Industry, it will be ob-« 
yioufi tbat the protection and promotion of any 
lawful commerce, excepting always that of slaves, 
will constitute the only proper, rational, and niost 
effectual means of stimulating such Industry, as 

the ground , work of civilisation, if such it be 
admitted to be. The best means, therefore, 
to be adopted by any state for the amelioration 
of the condition of any barbarous people will be, 
it should seem, to offer such nation as strong a 
stimulus as possible to civilize themselves ; and 
this will be done by affording them any rational, 
and convenient, protection for their property 
when acquired, and by augmenting as much as may 
be ihe facilities and security for carrying on such 
mutual commerce and communication. Such^ 
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it should seem^ must constitute the natural foun- 
dation or ground work for the civilisation of any 
barbarous people. 

But if this position should be found correct, 
it will be obvious that the efforts of the African » 
Institution, or any other rational endeavours for 
this purpose, should have fallen in with, and 
been directed into, the natural, and, as it will 
be seen, invariable main course and stream of 
the commerce, (not that of slaves,) between 
Africa, and most particularly the interior of 
that country, and those nations from whence she 
receives the main articles of her consumption. 

It will be equally evident, however, that 
the scene of the natural and beneficial commerce 
of the great body of the interior of Africa, is 
. not situated on the Western shores of this Con- 
tinent, and more particularly at Sierra Leone. 
The main stream of African commerce, and the 
communication of its interior with otder nations, 
has always been, and probably ever will flow, by 
the way of Egypt and Suez, and the Isthmus of 
that name, or by that of the Western Coasts of 



*4 

lihttftfett'towwas tire straits of JBabelmadel, anfl 
immediately opposite to, or ill Ihe ^vidbity of. 
Mocha. 

This latter station will, in fact, be fonnc!, 
on inspection of the map, to tie the most direct 
and convenient in every respect for this com- 

r 

.merce. 

In order, therefore, to the introduction of 
any first principles of civilisation into the interior 
of Africa, it would have been necessary, on the 
principles above laid down, to ha^ve directed 
our endeavours from those natural and unalter* 
able stations, or principal points of communica* 
lion and commerce between the just named regi- 
ons of that cotitini^t and Hie neighbouring eoun* 
tries of India and Arabia ; iFrom wliicli aotmtiiis 
Africa has received, anH'mtist^eVer (coiftifllue, '^ . 
all probability, to tedeive ihe toain aMfctes ^f 
its consumption : Ham^ly, ' Cofke ^ote Ara<* 
bia, and the (Dottidm manttfecttfres, 'fbe %iees, 
the Sugat, the Wddllen mdni&ctiif es «veii , and 
Tarious other luxuries, of India. But if, be- 
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^licles idl this, the jlomts or 
are most favourable for this commerce, should 
)atso be fottnd equally, or at leadt very hig^hly, 
favourstble for that between Bukofb also, and 
the itlteHor, and most valuable, or least barba- 
irous nations of Africa, it trill be ^tlll mdre clear, 
Ihtft any tend^avotiirs for die g^reat objects in 
view, iisimdy, those of the Afdc^n Company 
and Institution, shduld have been made from 
Hu)^ stations, ralher than, out of the natural 

icotirse of commerce and events, from the We&- 
'tern shores of this continent* 

TfidB communication and tirade with the 
great 1>o^, the interior, off Africa, by the way of 
its^ western coasts, it is obvious is in a certain sense 
forced and artificials the trade in this direc* 
tion consists, in fact, i^iefly, or entirely, in 

^ slave trade which it is intended to abolish ; 
and this dave trade has been drawn to the wes« 
tern shores of Africa, merely on account of their 

iFf^ity to the colonies where the slaves are dC'* 

manded. 

It is the slave trade alone that has occa* 
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sioned so^ consicle/abW a trade in this direc- 
tion.* 

India and Arabia are the. countries from 

« *' • ■ , 

whence the piass of African population has ever 
received its great supply of Sugar, Coffbi:, 
Spices and Manufactursb goods, those 
mighty and chief objects of human Industry 
and the incentives to mutual intercourse. 

This great stream of commerce must* ever 
flow in ^n easterly direction ; and indepentlent 
of the trade in slaves^ any commerce on the 
western shores of this continent (3ould consist in 

• ■ 

the exchange, merely, of the Gold . and Ivory 
produced immediately in the vicinity of that 

/ 

coast. * . . 

' Certainly, however, it cannot. be esta- 
blished that any co;nsiderabl6 trade with the inte- 
rior of Africa, compared with that with India and 
Arabia/ has ever been carried on, or mai&tainedi 
by means of its w;e5fer/i shores. 

Groundbb on the validity of these posi- 
tions, and on our previous conclusion, that it is by 
the means of commerce that profitable Industry, 



may be excited, and thence cirdisktidn effected, I 
cannot but iJcynsider it tid clcaSr '6r certain, thfet - 
the efforts of the Alirirtan lAstitlitJtm aild Com- j 
pany, for {he objects in vifew, werfe IwwJIW-: 
ciouSlY made and attempted, inasmuch as ^they 

• • • • W 

were directed from the western, rather thaii fitom • 

f • • • I 

the eastern, shores of Africa. ''■' * ^ ' 

Pkom the Eastern districts of this continent, ' 
on the contrary, namely by the way of Eygpt, 
or from the western shores' of the Red Sea, 
any really useful and judicious operations of the 
Institution might have been attempted, and the en- 
lightened interference of Government interposed, 
with the greatest prospect of benefit to Africa ; 
nor would benefit have accrued alone to this 
continent, but it will be the object of the re- 
mainder of this paper t6 shew, that on the same 
principles, and in unison and simultaneous co- 
operation with such cause of benefit to Africa, 

■ 

great advantage would and might have been de- 
rived and ensued to Great Britain. 

In pursuance, therefore, of this part of my 
fiubject, I b^ leave to call to your Lordships' 



recoQection^ (the mwe mmute detail of wliich '. 
3ff$m: will findin my formeF letter on this sttbject,)^ 
tlie ffros^j qmi$^^t^ of tlie trade between Af^ 
ficai* and India! and . AraUa ; wliich trademay. 
be- considered as centering at present at, or near ^^ 
t^Ujeij^bfaioarhood of, the Poet, of Ma9S0wah» on,, 
the western shores of theRed Sea, and cannot, on 
the grounds formerly assumed, be estimated at 
less than between three and four millions sterling 

annually, nor, can 1 doubt that it. may be very 

> 

greatiy increased by judicious «iiaoura<^men<. 

I.weuld beg leave again to remind you, that 
the said Harbour of Massowah is GEoaRAPHX^r 
CALLT the^ nearest poipt of communication, and 
in every point of view the safest, and nvost. con^r 
venient, for concentrating the. valuable and im-. 
Iprtant trade carried Wk from , the Interior of, 
Africa and Abyssinia, with India an4 Arabia^ 

I . wpuld again press on y pm: LQr4ship'a^ 
attentipui that the circumstance of so favour* 
able a geographictd positim , is , of th$ gjreat^^c 
imnortance for rendering any such. . par^i^ular 
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Such was formerly the case with the far 
famed Island of Ormus in the Persian Gulph, 
and within our own times has taken place in 
respect of our newly acquired possession Mal.ta. 
If, however, to similar advantages of Geo- 
{rraphical position, be superadded the circum- 
stance of such stations being situated on, or near, 
any Isi^anb, as in the present case, of any mo^ 
derate and defensible size, furnished besides with 
excellent and convenient Ports, such favourable 
positions for commercial intercourse cannot fail 
to be of the highest value and importance to any 
great commercial country such as Great Britain. 
Now on the face of the map it will appear, 
that the Islaxb of Valbntia, of very compact 
and, moderate extent, containing very plentiful 
supplies of fresh water and other necessaries^ and 
surrounded hy secure and excellent anchorage pis 

situated immediately in the focus, as it were, of the 

« 

nearei^t route of communication between the in- 
terior of Africa, and Arabia and India ; all 
things considered, indeed, it may possibly be co^- 
fidiered the most diWcl, as it certainly would b# 



the sfiffisf^ route for commuDicatlon bet^weeai the 
above mej>tioned. r^ions and even Eurofie. 

3jEiFQR£ I proceed, howev.er, to t^e ulterior 
object of ipy present address, it wilLbe i^ecessary 
tp sa^ ^ word or.two on th^ subject of the chris- 
timMri^^pi^ of Ab^yssuii^ which may he said, 
as is, iqd^edi only the fact, to be in immediate, 

Tpahajfid the Island,, of Valentia. 

^ Now. ii^^ respect of this country^ and king- 
dom of Abyssinia, 1 wouljd beg* leave very brief- 
ly in this place to observe^ that it , appears to 
offer far greater advantages an|i facilities, than 
any other . territory or people on tbq.t Continent, 
either for the promotion of the civilisation of vthe 
interipr of Africa, for the realisation of a. very ,b^- 
neficial commercial intercourse witb.Crreat Bri- 
tain> or for the establishpaent of very ra/ifc^^/e 
political rela^tims witfithif countfy^ 

Isfthj^&yst place, th^n, it,;nust be r^io^^trk- 
edji that^^l^jssinia is^gepgrapkic^y situated ^the. 

■ \ 

mpst favourably, (that.is.the nearest,) of any x)tber 
natip4 oq .that.coMtinePt ior communicating wi^ 
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the interior 6( AFrick : S^CDUdly, and it is tiot ot 
Uss import^ hut even iU&re Ic'evet^btto tKe Subject 
IB hand, that the climate^ soil, country^ ati'd pro* 
ducti'oni of the ^m^, assimilate nibfb neaHy with 
i%ose of Ekrope, iKofi thdie of any other kingdom 
dn the sanie contiiHeht. It will be fouad, on en« 
qWry, thdt the Thermoiheter, eVeh in summer, 

shalt fall frequently, at ledst during the nijg^hti as 

•• . • < 

Tow aid 60 degrees; and thai many of the 

mountains are a part of the year coVered with 

■ 
(Snow. 

As for the soil and productions of this dis« 
trict, they more nearly assimilate witn our owq 
than those of any other region of Africa^ 

Again, in respect of any intimate connec* 
tion with the interior of this continent, it will be 
foiind, ihat Climate at least, to say nothing of 
soil or productions, is a matter of the highesV 
stnd nlost vital, importance to Europeans. 

In the third place it must be remarked, that 

the race of people who inhabit this ancient king- 

» 
doin, should seem, most immediately of all others 

on this contin^nt^ to invite, eucouragCi or prbm^ise. 
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imy advaatageouSy or desirable remit, from any 
ppUtics^l connection^ or commercial intei-cottrse^ 
i?ith them, 

They we not at all of the pegro rs^ce : 
they are at manly, vigorous, and con^ely in their 
persons as most qf the nations of l^urope : they 
are brave and warlike in their disposition, and it 

i^hould seem ^re th^ only nation in Africi^ which 
exists in a state approaching at least, if not ab« 
solutely equivalent wif^h, the situation of Europe 
in the feudal times, 

Fourthly : The natives of thisf Eptipire 

are already, and have been. Christians, through a 

« ' 

long succession pf ages, not differing very wider 
]y from ourselyes in the tenets of their faith ; and 

» 

conformably with this f^ct, they are mild and 

amiable in their manners in a degree f^i: beyond 

what might be expected from the presept politir 
cal and social s^te of spciety which exists 

amongst them. . 

Lastly, it i^ to, ba remarked, that the 
Island of Yalentia, thus in the very focus of 
ihe nearest line of communication and trade be 
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tween Africa, India and Europe^ sbould be^'lu- 
attd immediately contiguous to this nation and 
kingdom the B£ST calculated to promote and pro^ 
tept the same. 

« 

Now in view of all these important hcta, 
it does appear to me most onquestionable, that it 
i9 perfectly within pur power, at no absolute cost 
or t|:p^bie to ourselves, to offer and afford, on the 
principle9 we set out with, the needfol stimidui 
to this nation to induce them to become profit* 
i^bly industrious, and, consequently, to civilize 
themselves. 

It should appear also equally incontestable, 
that by the very same means, and at the same 
time, that M^e should thus introduce the seeds of 
civilisation into' Africa, wq may acquire a very 
permanent, and valuable Political influence 
ia those countries. 

In* pursuance of thicr train of ideas, it should 
also seem indispensable, in conformity with the. 
aforsaid principles, that the promoti<m and en- 
couragement of commerce will most effectually 
iodttce or assist civilisation, and that any intro* 
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dootion of ct^itttion iatd AfiiteBy- tliatmeiitA, 
▼oald go more than fadf way towttdf tiie «fejrirv<i 

Now in order to the promotiou Wd ^cour^ 
kpement of commerce, nrherever^ aft in tiie pre, 

scot case in reqpectofthe Port of Massowah or 
tke Iriaad of Vaientim. AeH^/tM^panhii^al *ir*mu;^^ 



ath«? farourable circumstaMes 6f great coit- 
iKnience unite t^ faeilitate and give birth to any 
coniderable commeroid activity,! it k only Ae- 
oe«fiary,inordcrto bring^the same into existence, 
to provide for the security and unrhstkain. 
ED FJEuaupoitf of such commerce, ithich it is evi- 
dmtly entirdy within the vowzR aod pfrfeti 
GOMTKHiBNCi: of €&-eat Britain to do oo the 
t^mtoffy, or the in vkinity, df Massmfrab^ or 
Yalentia Island. 

In respect of our proceed^ AgS' dfid p^i^y 
fee tUh pur^ifiHe mtfa AjuTsstNiA^ it wiH be ne- 
cessary, in tke' first plaocrto pvovddb'fer ami esw 

taUish^ in concert with that n^^r ttn^' s€i4cfi»!%v 
the freedom, or t^e poss^^s^ion c^^d,^^ ^S^tye^ 

bi^tweemtbe shore of tbe^lS^y'oJ^lli^sfiid^V^^^c^^ 
''onfining^ territory of Abyssinia. 
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l^}^\%iMWis^ wkmi once agmed iqx>n bjr«r 
Great Brilom^ and die last named state^ will 
be dfebtedi>witi)»thenti08t perfect facility as 90'Da 
as- mutoally acceed^^ to by both* parties. 'Tke 
fQHsttuion of tbe J^fondf of Valentin iviU he ac- 
quired by pwcfaase frmn. the pvesent' proprietory 
the Nayb of Massowah^ for a very modera^^e com- 
pensatioi», a§ it,is^efi% of little ortnoiuw: or pro* 
fi^to its s^id possesspr,. amd: we: shall by these 
twfi measw-es be in. inmnedialte comAad^ and per* 
feet intercourse with Abyssinia.. 

A vefy niQderat^ military and iiaitVal.forcey 

9tationed at the Island of Y alentia^ t sill suffice 
for the compjiete protection.- of the trr ide carried 
on there ; and in order to the compl etion of out 
views in respect of Abyssinia, it will certakdy be 
necessary that we should qomstaatl y have, a res*- 
pectable embassy residing at f bat court, if 
such it may be termed ; and it wc luld also be re- 
quisite, in order to the re-establi ihment of order 
and civil subordinationt through the different pre* 
vinces of that state, that we sh suld afford the le- 
gitimate government of the same certunassis- 
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tance in ttms, ammunition, and adtice, or indi-f 
fidual exeirtion in its behalf, in consideration of 
certain stijmlated and established terms of com- 
mercial intercourse, or irather of a commercial 
treaty and peculiar privileges, to be granted U8 
in return for such assistance affoi^ded fpr such 
purposes* M • . ' 

Orbeil, subordination and security being 
once introduced into this kingdom on a more 
fixed and {Permanent footing than heretofore, it ' 
"willnot bedifBcult, nirithsuch a people as the Abys* 
8inians,.to introduce, by means of the proper and 
judicious conduct of our embassy, a better orga- 
nised military power into the country, as well as 
some more fixed amelioration of the laws and policy 
of the same; andinthemean time, the freedom and 
security of the roads between Massowah and ihe 
territory of Abyssinia, and the plentiful and easy 
supply of the productions and manufactures of 
Arabia, India and Europe will be operating as 
the most powerful stimulus possible on the inhabi- 
tants of thistt now more completely tranquilised 
and secure, kingdom, to induce profitable indus-^ 
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iry and civilisatioii, which it is even certain* they 
at present want only ilie opportunity aiid se- 
curity necessary to develope and display. 

A considerable length of time, no doubt, 
-will he requisite to bring al>out any considerable 
i^vances in the refinements o^ civilisation ia 
Abyssinia ; but the bare introduction, of a moref 
secure and settled peace, over the various pro- 
vinces of this extensive kingdom^ in co-opera- 
tion witli the efiectual freedom and security of a 
commercial communication with Massowah and 
Valentia, will be alone sufficient to give birth 
to nb inconsiderable trade on that spot. 

In addition to all this, the judicioiiis con- 
duct and advice o^ our embassy in Abyssinia 
cannot fail to induce that country to afford free- 
dom of passage aiid security, (as it will be to their 
considerabie gain that they should do so,) to the 
Caravans proceeding with the products of the 
JCnterior of Africa, to such points of communi- 
cation where they may exchange thf» same for 
those of India, Arabia, and Europe, or from 
whence the pilgrims may proceed to Meccs^. 

Again, the shortest route for these caravans 
from the interior of Africa would certainly h% 
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by Abyssinia to Mtosowah ; but if the passage 
through Abyssinia could be rendered safe and cer- 
tain it would be for at least a THtitj> part of that 
shortened distance^ infinitely more agreeable and 
eonvenienty since it would in fact be exchanging 
a route through a most dangerous and honible de« 

sert for the same distance through a plentiful and, 

« 

comparatively, even an agreeably land ; so that 
all things considered, there cannot be a doubt 
that this trade would, under these circumstances, 
flow in this channel, in doing which it would, 
indeed, only again i'esume the track it very an^ 
ciently had been accustomed to. 

IiASTi;r, it must be noted, in respect of this 
traffic, that as Massowah, or its neighbourhood, 
a£fords the' nearest, and most direct, point for 
communication between India, Arabia, and the 
internal districts of Africa, so in proportion to 
this shortened route, aild its far superior security 
and convejtience^ the objects of Merchandise to 
be procured could be supplied at the least possible 
BXPEXCE, or at the cheapest rate, so 
that yie cannot doubt that this commerce n^t7Z take 

effect on this spot, if we only provide the obvious 

- .' ' - • 

means, where the goods can be obtained at the 
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cheapest rate, with the least delay, and in the 
most secure and convenient manner, all objecta 

of the last importance in commerce. 

• • « ' 

In support of this argument I beg leave to 

♦ ■* . « 

repeat, what I more particularly detailed in my^ 

'• , ■ • • - 

former letter on this subject, that the most cen- 
tral point of communication in the interior of 
Africa, and from which the Caravans from the 
most central districts of the same, actually a|| 
present pjTQceed, i^ the Town of Karne or 
Bornou, the capital of the kingdom of that name. 
Now the b^re inspection pf the .Map will 
clearljr shew the. in^nitely superior advantage 
and convenience . of a route, takiQg your depar- 
tare from Bomou of S^arne, by the way of 
Cobbe and Darfodr, Uirough Abyssinia, to the 

shores of the Red Sea at Masspwah, for the trade 

' . '. ■ - ^ * ■ ' * * .- "• . 

and Pilgrimage between the whole of the interior 

of Africa and Abyssinia, ai|d India, Arabia, or 

< • ■ * • * 

even Europe; but this will be still more obvious 
and incontestable if Abyssinia be allowed to be, as 
it effectually is, a plentiful, and ev^n an agreeable 
and abundant, land, compared with the deserts 
of Nubia through which the other routes lie. 
Part of this trade,' not inconsiderable, still 
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flows in tl^is cbannel^ and anciently a niuch mor6 
considerable commerce centered in thia spo^ : ]!|ffr, 
Salt, in fact, during his late rjpsidence \n Abys-f 
0inia, met with a ca|*avan from Dapfoor and the 
interior proceeding by this route for the purposeif 
q{ this trade, and of the pil^image to M^cca. 

The superior convenience for (he same by 
the route now pointed out^' always setting out 
from Borpoi) or Karqe, over tha( by way of th^ 
frightful aqd interminable deserts of Nubia, tq 
^airo, axid ^hepce by the town or Isthnius of 
Suez,^ and th^ desert shores of the Red Sea, to 
Meccfi, the grand object of Mahoniedan pilgri* 
inage, the cloak;, at onccii and the pretext fpr this 
trade, must be evident without additional ^pn}? 
iqent in this place. 

It i^ at Cairo, ^t Suez^ ot M^cc^, that 
these fnfrchantrpilgrims novf exchange tfie 
commodities they bring for th^ manuf lectures 
and projjuctipns of Jiidia, Arabia and Europe ; 
but I think it wjll need only your liordsship'^ 
inspection of thp map to be convinced by a 
route how infinitely less jC^Vctfitoti^, apd.more 
f£cure^ tl^an the above, |his exchange ^ill be^ 
effected at Masspwah or Yalentia ; Massowabi 
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indeed^ may be said to shake hands^ in a mannert 
with India and Bombay, and is certainly at the 
very gate of Arabia from whence comes the 
Coffee consumed hj Africa, Nor is this all, 
since by the route proposed, the depredations of 
the Bedoween Arabs on the deserts of Nubia^ and 
the Avanies of the Bashaw-goverfament of Egypt 
would be all avoided and put out of the question. 

ft 

Thb route by which this trade is at present 
carried on is as if, (only in the superlative de- 
gree more preposterous, since the bare distances 
are more than thousands of miles for hun- 
dreds,) the Trade between London and York, 
for instance, were only to be effected by the in- 
terposittdu and way of Bristol, Dublin, or rather 
Limerick, and Glasgow !! 

Now in order to ribcai. this great Traffic, 
for great it at least has been or yet is, into ita 
proper, its ancient, and most convenient channel^ 
how trifling are the means and exertions required 
of Great Britain P 

Wjfi have only to obtain liffitinuite posses-* 
>ion of 4he Island of Yalentiai to undertake some 
moderately expensive establishments there, to 
be Increaised only as the importance of the place 
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mpreoie^, ^utid to cultivcUe 9^ mpvet permanent ^ 

^ , . • • > -■ * ' 

md intimate intercourse with Akj^sinia. 

Bt these means it must be bevoii(] a doubt 
tbftt we maj place ourseiLyas mm- direct, profita*-. 
)>I^. and Ugitioiate commercial int^jppur^e aad 
l^fj^QMliumcatioii with the i;Bf "TSRIOR 0/ Africa^ 
Hwillbe/Aen^ that goveromentwill have the 
4Bertain meaivi wi^l^W it« power of taking, ra- 
tional and effectivemeiumrf a far m^ amelioration, 
(Qp accurate knowledge eyep, of its aetus^ sitn- 

ation. 

Tbs NAxrvB merckants of all the, Intertar 

iff JkfrnOr would in this way come into direct 

aifitaet z^nAcommum^ation with our Merchants^ 

«;the enlightened Memheu ofourgQvernmentf 

And by the aid of sttcAr circumstances it is not 

difficidtto foresee that we might obtain an In- 

V 

§AeoM ini and ovejv the futuce dc&tinies and im- 

« 

tn^ovemeat of those hitherto seduded regiofts, 
mUek is not to be obtaiaedby any otfcej means. 
Any improved stite of the ccwiifton. and 
j»liH<»l 9ireumsta3tc9S' of ABYSSO!<riA» will pave 
fthe waj for the iiitroduction of the first jfcms of 
civilmff9»* of cArwtumi/y, and |W0j(i««We, honest 
fs^tr^ ittto the HEART? ojr.AFaiCAby the in«MW 
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of commerce ; and as ihe n^ain stream of commer* 
cial interoourse must flow in this direelion, it is 
indisputi^ble, in sach a view of our proceedingSf 
that ^e shall have taken by these ineasurs the 
most effectual, the most certain, and the most ro- 
tional, means of proceeding for the abolition of 
the slave trade, since it is from the Interior oi Af- 
rica that the g^reatest number of those unfortunate 
beings is procured. 

On the natdral strength, of these grounds, 
and arg^uments, then, I take my stand, my Lorcl, 
for having, to a certa,in degree at leasts fulfilled 
the conditions of my assumption at the com- 
mencemeut of this address. 

I have pointed out to the best of my ability, 
the causes of the necessai'y failure of the measures 
of the African company aild Institution ; first of 
all because * they, undertook more than it was 
possible for any such body to perform, as we 
hare previously seen ; and, secondly, becnuse the 

efibrts in question were injudiciously made, 

' '•''■',' '** ' '••• 

inasmuch as fhey were. attempted in a wrbng du 

rection^ and out of the main stream of African 

commerce and inteccourse\with. other nations, 

the only rational means by which civilisation 
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ekn be introdueed ititOy or any intimate cobiiee- 
tion maintained with^ tnch remote and barbarous 
regions. 

Secondly^ t buire endeavoured to point 
out tbe most feasible^ tiatuttd, and obvious, means 
FOR promoting those ohjeHi^ by directing our 
attention into the right chatki^eU namely, those of 
the established and unalterable commerce be* 
tween Africa, and Europe^ India, and Arabia, 
^d by the oultivation of our political and civil 
intercourse with the Kingdom of Abyssinia. 

Any necessity for undertaking the expensive 
and herculean task of colonisation is hereby set 
$U(ide, and rendered superfluous ; it is proposed 
naturally and unartificially to introduce and cul- 
tivate the first seeds and principles of civilisation, 
or profitable Industry and Christianity, by the 
obvious aid of a great and easting commerce^ 
amongst the numerous race of people Already 
existing in those regions. 

Lastly, I have endeavoured to show, that 

• ■ * * 

by a judicious conduct on these principles, the 
civilisation of Africa, the spread and improve** 
ment of Christianity, and the favourite Abolition 
of the Slave Trade may be made to go hand in 
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faapd, and make simaltaneons progress with the 
establishment of very valuable and important 
COMMERCIAL and political relations between 
Africaf Great Britain and India. 

I have adduced the reasons on which these 
ideas are founded^ and I have pointed out the 
means for carrying them into effect. 

I have not confined myself, in the Scope ol 
the present address^ to pointing out or magnify- 
ing the Errors of others^ but 1 have directed my 
chief attention towards the indication of means 
more effectual for realising our ligitimate in- 
tentions* I have been stimulated to this enter- 
prise, by the consideration that the subject in- 
volves matter of very weighty importance to the 
political and commercial greatness of Great Bn- 
tain; and I cannot but conceive that such 
grounds must render any apology needless for 
offering a public opinion, on such matters, to 
those to whose' hands are entrusted the weighty 
charge of the welfare and interests of the British 
Empire. 

Lastly, as I have pointed out or provided 
the most natural or rational means for abolishing 
the slave trade, by means of dviliiation and 
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tamm^rc^f the only other effectual measure iot 
that purpose will cpnsist in the naval interdictioii 
of the $ame, on the part of all the nations of 
Europe, and toiirards this object it is known 
considerable progress has been already made- 

Either of these measures may be sepe« 
rately inadequate to e^ffect, or very tedious in 
bringing about, Jthii desired object ; the v/nited 
action of their agency, howevert it cannot be 
doubted, must greatly accellerate the extinction 
of this trade, if npt utterly and very suddenly ex-' 
tirpate th^ ^a^ie : and if vre are really in earnest 
4nd hearty in oiir endeavours in this cause, it is 
clear tmo such efficacious measures must be better 
th99 pne ; and, l^tly, I conceive it is indisputa- 
ble, oxk thfifie principles, that our interest as well 
as our characttVf are jointly embarked in this 
common cause. 

It must be agreed on all hands that the va- 
rious nations of Europe are alone guilty in respect 
of Africa .as to all that can be esteemed odious 
or nefarious in the slave trade : it is the people 
pf Europe that practice on tjie ignorance, the 
cupidityt and the uneQlightened passions of these 
' i)||fortun$ite brings, inasmuch a|i we are the 
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party offering ^objects of soph coaireAiefice <h 
luxury Jn exchsinge l^r the oersoos of these ill 
^tarred being'si. 

This cannot fail to be clear, ^nd •erident 
by the reflect ipi|, tbat if those people were ^ 
enlightened as we are, that so far from selling 
each other into this horrible and disgraceful 
bondage, they would anathematize and proscribe 
from their shores, whoever might be found at« 
temptingonly so barbarous and infamous a traffic* 

In this respect, therefore, we take a most 
base advantage of the unfortunate and unen*' 
lightened state of these inoffensive people : it 
is the people of Europe that offer . them the 
strongest temptation to commit this crime» whilst} 
in our own behalf* we Address the Author of the 
universe not to suffer us to fall intp, but.to jde« 
liver us from, all similar calamity. 

AiX the ini<juitj Qf this traffic, therefore, 
rests with EJurope and not with Africa* 

A few woyds inore, and I have done: The 
abolition of the slaye trade has now become A 
mpat interesting ^md ligitimate object of nation- 
al Glory ; ..as. an additional moQoment, amid the 
resplendence of the civilisation flmd r learning of 
the polished nations of fiurope; to be raised to 
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ihe etemisatioil of the pow^r and Influence^ and 
ihe enlightened policy, and legislation, of Grveat 
Britain ; and on this scorei on the most solid 
foundations of human magnaniminy, she may just- 
ly exclaim, on better grounds than the Angus- 
tan bard— 

'' JExegi Monumeniam Mre Perennius/' 

In the triumph of her exultation she may in- 
scribe, oh the immortal column, the Christian vir« 
tues of HUMANITY and BSNSVOLENCE, nirhich 
she shall have taught to soar over every selfish 
or ignoble 'passion ; and amid the collision, or 
wreck of a surrounaing, or corrupted, world in 
arms, the Xust object, perhaps, of the vengeance 
of an offended deity, she may find a redeeming 
virtue to ward from her the wrath that stays not 
to distinguish, nor to consume up, the just toge- 
ther with the Impious. 

FiNAiXY, my Lord, it has been the object 
of this address, in the developement of the line 
of policy I have proposed for the adoption of 
Great Britain, to advise such measures alone as | 

shall unite , the maintenance of her reputation 
and power, with the advancement of her civil 
and political interests. 
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In sach a union I conceive the true paih 
of her policy and duty niust ever be found; 
if well understood, I presume, they need never 
be dissevered ; and in the confidence and hope 
that this will not be the case under your Lord- 
ship's administration^ I beg leave to remain> 
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